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THE ETHICS OF THE WOMEN'S CAUSE 

BY DTJBANT DBAKE 



I 

Newspapebs and reviews are teeming with accounts of the 
various phases of the feminine revolt which, after a con- 
siderable subterranean working, is now apparent to him 
who runs. Pleas for and against the shattering of the 
conventions which have separated the vocations and habits 
of the sexes are shouted from the house-tops. Clever 
political manipulation and acts of destructive violence add 
emphasis and sinister significance to this war of words. 
But in all the bewildering chaos of passions and demands 
few voices are raised to call attention to the underlying 
ethical principles involved. We hear on every hand of what 
women want; should we not rather ask what they ought to 
want, what opportunities should be accorded to them, what 
service required of them, for the community's good? We 
are told of rights ; should we not rather consider duties ? It 
is undeniable that women have been the suppressed sex. 
Does that prove that it is best for them, and for men (ulti- 
mately, of course, the interests of the two sexes are identi- 
cal), that sex-lines should be broken and woman made over 
into the image of man? or, if so, that women may use any 
means at their disposal for effecting this change? 

Here are two clear-cut ethical problems that may well 
invite the dispassionate consideration of the professional 
moralist. Granted, as we all must grant, that women should 
be treated justly — i. e., given equal chance for a rich and 
happy and useful life — does it follow, in the first place, that 
they should be given identical opportunities and responsi- 
bilities; that all sex-boundaries, sanctioned by long custom 
and of obvious utility, are really unjust or inexpedient? 
Ought they to be allowed, when the passion for freedom 
possesses them, to take the bit into their mouths, to kick up 
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their heels, and follow uncurbed the leading of their im- 
pulses and haphazard ideals? Or must they subordinate 
their restless longings to whatever restraints and directive 
guidance the accumulating wisdom of the race may deem 
necessary? In short, may they claim offhand as a right 
whatever men have ; or must they learn to find their happi- 
ness — not necessarily in what men have allotted to them, but 
in whatever spheres of usefulness dispassionate and free 
discussion of the matter may ultimately mark out for them? 

The second moral question is this : If we agree, or if a 
number of women agree, that they have rights which are at 
present debarred them, may they seek to win these rights 
through lawlessness? Does the desirability and importance 
of the ends, if granted, justify whatever illegal and intrinsi- 
cally undesirable means may seem useful for their attain- 
ment? 

" Votes for women " are no doubt coming, universally 
and permanently; coming not so much because of any value 
they may have, for women or for the community, but be- 
cause enough women want the vote to push hard for it, and 
few have any interest in opposing them. It is an epoch of 
expansion for women, and this particular field is one they 
will occupy with comparatively little resistance. It is im- 
possible at this stage to predict what the balance of actual 
advantage will be; it will probably not be in itself an im- 
portant change, one way or the other. It is primarily as a 
tool with which to effect further changes in sex-status that 
it will be important ; it is as a symptom of a wide-reaching 
movement, containing far greater potentialities of good and 
far graver dangers, that it has for us its real significance. 

To listen to the average suffrage-lecturer, or to read 
their pamphlet literature, is, at least for the man or woman 
of trained mind and unbiased sympathies, an almost in- 
evitable provocation to impatience with the whole business. 
The best antidote to this disgust is to go the next day to hear 
an anti-suffrage speaker. In addition to that, if one reflects 
that men are, after all, no worthier of the suffrage than 
women, and vote no more intelligently than women will, 
one is in a properlv chastened frame of mind to reckon up 
probable gains or losses. 

As to the ballot in itself, apart from the further ends for 
which the feminist party avowedly intend to use it, it will 
probably, on the whole, be a gain to the community to give 
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it to women. Not that women are better or wiser in general 
than men ; they are not essentially different, except for those 
organic differences that the function of sex itself implies. 
There is no conclusive evidence of any important psycho- 
logical differentiation, save those general average differ- 
ences produced recurrently in each generation by bringing- 
up, environment, and tradition. But there are certain evils 
which more deeply affect women — as the alcohol trade, 
prostitution, child-labor, inefficient schools, unsanitary con- 
ditions — and it may be boped that it will be easier to eradi- 
cate these evils with their help. How, on the other hand, 
they may block, by their apathy or conservatism, by the 
dead weight of their indifference or the positive force of 
their adherence to tradition, other reforms that men alone 
might be goaded into putting through, does not yet appear. 
It is possible that, to greater degree than is tbe case with 
men, they may decide important matters by their instinc- 
tive sympathies rather than by their reason. One recalls the 
story (in one's less serious mood) of the woman who, being 
asked lately for which of the national parties she was going 
to cast her vote, replied, " For the Republican, the poor 
dear!" 

We must remember that tbe first flusb of enthusiasm for 
voting will recede and leave women apathetic, probably 
more apathetic than men. The upper-class women will 
largely cease voting, women of low ideals will be used by 
their bosses as men are. But certainly the more voters 
there are in proportion to the number of "jobs " to be dis- 
tributed, the more difficult it will be for political bosses, by 
bribery or favor, to control their majorities. So that while 
much experience warns us of the desirability of restricting 
rather than expanding the suffrage, there will be compen- 
sating advantages in mere numbers. 

Upon the women themselves the effect of possessing the 
ballot may perhaps be to some degree stimulating, arousing 
a keener interest in public questions and fitting them the 
better thereby for the education of their children. It will, 
at any rate, give them a deeper sense of equality with men, 
and compel from men a more general recognition of equality 
— which in itself will be no mean gain. It will tempt women 
into the political arena; and whether that will lower the 
ideals of women or raise the ideals of politics, it is difficult 
to forecast. 
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The ballot, however, will be but a superficial victory for 
women. The real struggle will arise when it becomes ap- 
parent to all that the militant women are after much more. 
That they may be free by law and convention to do every- 
thing that men do, that they may be free to do many things 
which even men are not now free to do, is their ultimate 
aim. To be President, if they can mass women's votes for a 
woman candidate, to ignore, if they dislike it, what has 
usually been considered woman's duty, of home-making and 
child-rearing, to — well, in short, to do anything they wish 
to do and avoid doing whatever they do not wish to do, seems 
to be the goal of their propaganda. Free divorce, or free 
love without marriage, will undoubtedly be among the aims 
avowedly sought by some. And why not? 

The answer would seem to the moralist simple. It is not 
best for humanity that any class should be free to do as it 
wills. Liberty has now for long been an over-used concept. 
The passionate devotion to it of past generations was neces- 
sary for the overthrow of irrational tyrannies and arbi- 
trary restrictions. But we are forgetting that restraint is 
also necessary, and discipline and self-denial and obedi- 
ence. Women have no rights — no one has rights — to do 
anything except what makes for the general welfare. We 
are paying the cost for our excessive worship of liberty in 
the wretched social situation into which we have drifted ; 
and our salvation can come only through a progressive 
curbing of individual rights, through an awakening of the 
spirit of service to supplant selfishness, and through the 
enforcing of the dictates of that spirit upon those whose wil- 
fulness endangers the whole social structure. The woman- 
movement is largely an expression of wilfulness, of im- 
patience of restraint. This can, of course, be idealized, and 
can awaken splendid and self-sacrificing loyalties; but we 
must not be misled by these. The fundamental require- 
ments of our human nature, and the inexorable conditions 
of its existence, demand many sacrifices of desire. And so, 
however deeply we may admire and sympathize with the sex 
that has been so long repressed and patronizingly petted, 
however much we may long for women to have equally noble 
opportunities, and to be recognized through and through as 
men's comrades and equals, we must not assume that either 
men or women can rightly be freed from restrictions and 
often irksome duties. 
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Certain fundamental facts cannot be ignored. "Woman is 
a child-bearing and, more, a child-rearing animal. There is 
nothing humiliating in this fact, however bluntly put, any- 
more than in the fact that man is, by necessity, a money- 
making animal. Of the two vocations the one that nature 
decrees to women is the nobler, and, though attended with 
more pain, on the whole the happier. At any rate, it cannot 
without disaster be evaded. Children do not thrive well 
under institutional care ; that is proved. They need the per- 
sonal care, the patient, loving, skilful, endless care of 
mothers. If the human race is to continue, women must 
give the best of their strength to its perpetuation ; if it is to 
develop its potentialities, physical, mental, moral, women 
must give years from their lives, the best years, for the care 
and nurture of children. They must give preliminary years 
to the acquirement of the knowledge and skill that shall fit 
them for this greatest of vocations. And if this task is de- 
creed by nature for women, men are, by a complementary 
duty, bound to work for the support of the women thus en- 
gaged, and for the children — who must be allowed, say, 
twenty years apiece of play- and learning-time — before 
they become, if men, producers, if women, in their turn child- 
rearers. So much division of labor is, in normal cases, 
inevitable. 

Why not be content to follow this leading of nature? 
Men cannot bear children, nor best rear them; why should 
not women be willing to leave to them these other, comple- 
mentary, responsibilities? We have learned the value of 
division of labor within industries, why not welcome it in 
our social organization, decreeing to women, by convention 
and common agreement, that they shall be the home-makers, 
while men are the producers? Otherwise the lure of 
business or professional life may lead the ablest and most 
efficient women to abandon or partially neglect the rearing 
of children, and we shall witness a decline in numbers and 
nurture in the coming generations. Homes there will in so 
far no longer be, but only dwelling-places, the woman's 
energy as well as the man's being absorbed outside. A 
greater economic freedom for woman is certainly desirable, 
that she may not be forced, for support and standing in the 
community, into a loveless marriage. Greater freedom of 
acquaintance between the sexes is necessary, that thousands 
of men and women mav not have to live and die unmarried 
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for want of meeting a proper mate. But it would seem 
(though, we must speak tentatively and without dogmatism 
on this matter, until it shall have been thoroughly threshed 
out) that society must insist that the normal sphere of 
woman lies in the making of a home and the bringing up of 
children — a task so arduous and exacting as to forbid its 
proper fulfilment side by side with any other vocation. 

Be this as it may, however, the main point to emphasize is 
that the question must not be decided by desire or passion. 
We must cease to be partisans, and calmly weigh gains and 
losses, in the hope to conserve all that civilization has been 
aiming at in its hitherto accepted conventions, and at the 
same time to free women from the disadvantages under 
which they now stand and provide for a fuller development 
and use of their faculties. We should be foolish to try to 
obliterate the charm and picturesqueness of sex-differences, 
and very wrong to connive with women to evade their in- 
herent responsibilities. We must repeat that it is not a 
question, ultimately, of what women want, but of what they 
ought to want, not a question of rights, but of duties. The 
highest good of the community as a whole has precedence 
over the wishes of any class ; the legislation and conventions 
of the future must be based not upon any plea for liberty, 
but upon solid considerations of general human welfare. 

But the second query we have proposed for our con- 
sideration has not only a more superficial timeliness, it is 
actually a more important question. It involves possibly 
the gravest of all the moral problems that now confront us 
— one that is not obviously pressing as yet, but that looms 
menacingly on the horizon for those who have eyes to see. 
Militancy, like suffragism itself, is but a symptom — the lat- 
ter of the general uprising of the hitherto stifled sex, the 
former of a new audacity in the use of violence to further 
causes. Whether a few more castles are burned or prime- 
ministers stoned, whether, indeed, blood flows in English 
streets, as it yet may, is not fundamentally important But 
whether this destructive violence succeeds, accomplishes its 
end, is superlatively important. The moral question now 
up for trial is this : May those who believe in a cause seek- 
to achieve its triumph by a destruction of property, or of 
life, intended to intimidate their opponents into granting 
their will? 
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We may rest assured that if the women succeed through 
this method, the lesson will not he lost upon other classes 
and parties. We have already witnessed the calculated use 
of dynamite by industrial rebels, and heard the direct 
instigation by some of their leaders to the destruction of 
property or life, in order to obtain the concessions which 
they believe are their due. A pamphlet lately issued by the 
Industrial Workers of the World asserts their intention to 
use " any and all tactics that will get the results sought 
with the least expenditure of time and energy. The tactics 
used are determined solely by the power of the organization 
to make good in their use. The question of ' right ' and 
' wrong ' does not concern us. . . . In short, the I. W. W. 
advocates the use of militant ' direct action ' tactics to the 
full extent of our power to make them." 

The conviction of the McNamara brothers has temporarily 
put a damper upon dynamiting in this country. There is a 
lull in the French use of sabotage, and in the bomb-throwing 
of anarchists. The Socialist party is not yet committed to 
violence. But if the suffragettes succeed, or even seem to 
have succeeded, by this method, we may look for a resur- 
gence of such barbarism. Impatience with tardy legal 
methods of reform is altogether too natural to men, as well 
as to women. The strongest efforts to educate the public 
conscience and create a universal sentiment against law- 
lessness will hardly avail for our escape. Such efforts, how- 
ever, are scarcely being made. And now a little band of 
excited women are doing more to advertise this easy and 
alluring method of working for a cause than all the anar- 
chists and downtrodden workers together. We may pres- 
ently see the proletariat using these weapons far and wide 
for the furtherance of their, to them holy, cause ; the saloon 
interests trying desperately thereby to avert the wiping out 
of their business ; radicals of whatever stamp combining to 
thrust through threats their wishes upon the law-abiding 
and property-holding public. In the name of civilization, 
the British legislators cannot afford to give in now; nor, 
however dearly we may cherish their sisters' aims and re- 
sent their grievances, can we now hope for them to win. 
The price of victory would be too great. 

The evolution of morality has involved a progressive dis- 
cipline, a tightening of the checks upon the individual's 
methods of attaining his ends. Money, for example, is a 
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legitimate object of desire; but the code of the race more 
and more clearly formulates the Commandment, Thou shalt 
not steal! Thou shalt not steal by taking money from thy 
neighbor's till, by forcing thy competitor out of business, 
by adulterating thy goods, by paying low wages to thine 
employees ! So to those who have at heart a cause the col- 
lective conscience more and more distinctly warns, Ye may 
work for this by all fair means, but ye shall not obtain it by 
violence or destruction, by lawlessness, by shaking the 
foundations of orderly self-government! It insists that the 
rules of the game be obeyed — which in a democracy means, 
among other things, that all changes must be made through 
the winning of votes and the influencing of legislators by 
fair argument and the persuasion of eloquence. Bribery, 
direct or indirect, is not playing fair; intimidation by the 
calculated destruction of property is not playing fair. It 
is not only criminality, it is the most dangerous type of 
criminality, the kind that is not ashamed of itself, that 
takes refuge under the banners of an appealing cause and 
invites others to similar deeds. 

That the method of the militants is un- Christian needs no 
exposition ; it is about as exact an antithesis to the Christian 
spirit as could be pointed out. It is a wonder that some 
pious prophet without a sense of humor has not designated 
Mrs. Pankhurst as the antichrist; probably some one has. 
Christ was indeed not the mournful-eyed anemic saint of the 
medieval painters; he was apparently a passionate and 
vigorous man, ready with sharp denunciation, keen satire, 
flashing wit, as well as with profound sympathy and an 
infinite tenderness. But his saying, " Not peace but a 
sword," was unquestionably metaphorical; his hatred of 
militancy is proved not only by his rejection of the method 
at his Temptation — where the suggestion is explicitly re- 
ferred to the devil — and by his admonition to Peter to put 
up his sword at the time of his arrest, but by the whole tenor 
of his discourses and his life. As Matthew Arnold phrased 
it, his method was that of sweet reasonableness — not ex- 
actly the method of the militants — and it is worth noting 
that the success of the propaganda he started has been far 
greater than that which any violence has ever brought. We 
have, in the incident reported by Luke, in which the dis- 
ciples wished to call down fire from heaven to consume the 
Samaritan village whose inhabitants had not fallen in with 
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their desires, a close parallel to the contemporary situation 
in England. " But he turned and rebuked them, and said, 
' Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.' " 1 

The teaching of Christ on this point may well be supple- 
mented by that of another great prophet. When Socrates, 
shortly before his execution, was urged by Crito to escape 
from that cruel and unjust sentence, he refused to break the 
law for his personal advantage. 

" Consider the matter in this way " [he said] : " Imagine that the laws and 
the government come and interrogate me : ' Tell us, Socrates,' they say, 
'what are you about? are you going by an act of yours to overturn us — 
the laws and the whole state— as far as in you lies? Do you imagine that 
a state can subsist and not be overthrown, in which the decisions of law 
have no power, but are set aside and overthrown by individuals?' We 
might reply, ' Yes, but the state has injured us and given an unjust sen- 
tence.' 'And was that our agreement with you?' the law would say, 'or 
were you to abide by the sentence of the state? [Every one] must do 
what his city or his country orders him, except as he can change their view 
of what is right! Listen then, Socrates, to us who have brought you up. 
Think not of life and children first, and of what is right afterward, but 
of the right first. If you go forth, returning evil for evil, or injury for 
injury, breaking the covenants you have made with us, and wronging your- 
self, your country, and us, we shall be angry with you while you live, and 
our brethren, the laws in the other world, will receive you as an enemy; 
for they will know you have done your best to destroy us. Listen, then, 
to us and not to Crito." 

The Greeks never learned this lesson, and they paid the 
penalty here prophesied, in the collapse, one by one, of their 
city-states. 

But if militancy is un-Christian and un-Platonic, it is at 
least human, and has been used from time unknown. Men 
have gained their ends by force,, say the women — why not 
we? The tu quoque argument is not strong theoretically; 
but practically it goes home. Yes, men have been wicked 
and lawless ; women are now getting even. But what a pity 
that they are seeking this evenness, this equality, by coming 
down to the level of men rather than by trying to lift men 
up to their former level! We had hoped for better things 
from women. 

If militancy is war, it is the meanest and most demoralizing 
kind of war. It is one thing to fight squarely, to take the 
risks of battle, to dare your enemy on and meet him in the 
open. It is another and a baser thing to destroy innocent 

"Luke ix, 55. 

'Plato, Crito, 50-54, condensed. 
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people's letters, to smash innocent people's windows or 
heads, to burn historic houses, to hire ruffians to do criminal 
acts of various sorts, to make trouble generally for every- 
body. It is not war, it is intimidation through secret or 
open destruction of property; psychologically, and in its 
effects, a very different thing. 

Much of all this comes from a pent-up love of excitement, 
with some risk — but not too much ; zest in being in the fore- 
ground of events. It is a natural reaction from the deadly 
monotony of the life that too many women lead, whether 
household drudges or idle society parasites. One wonders 
how it is that they have not smashed things up long ago. 
But even when idealism is mixed with it, it is a selfish ideal- 
ism, which is perhaps more dangerous than outright selfish- 
ness. Just as there is an ego'isme a deux, there is a class- 
egoism, a habit of putting the desires of a single class before 
the welfare of the community as a whole, which is extremely 
difficult to combat or to shame, because it parades under the 
guise of devotion to a cause. 

The women's cause has thus become hopelessly tangled. 
Righteous as their underlying protest is, elements of selfish- 
ness and wrong-doing have so entered into their campaign 
that, though sympathizing with their needs, we cannot wish 
them success. It is not that we could not excuse and forgive 
their methods — for they have much to forgive in men — but 
we cannot afford to exculpate them. The only hope lies in 
the possibility that the great mass of sound-hearted English- 
women may rise and rebuke their mad sisters who put the 
winning of an end before a scrupulousness about means, 
class advantage before the general welfare, victory before 
ideals. 

Dubant Deake. 



